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away our helpful influence by becoming a partisan of 
either party in such controversies, much less make the 
fatal mistake of attempting to assume the role of 
dictator." 

Surely, Europe has no reason for misunderstanding 
the United States. If Europe were to go about the busi- 
ness of setting up, under the principle of the consent of 
the governed, a government of laws and not of men, the 
United States would not hold aloof. With all the diver- 
gent interests peculiar to the European complex, such a 
work will not be easy. It certainly cannot be accom- 
plished at once. But to make a beginning is imperative. 
If only the language of European statesmanship could 
be tuned to such a course, it could not fail to strike a 
responsive chord in the heart of America. 



IN BEHALF OF GOETHE 

The Goethe relics lent by the Goethe Museum of 
Frankfort, Germany, to the city of Lyons, Prance, 
for purposes of an international exhibition are not to 
be sold at auction. 

It appears that in 1914 the city of Lyons organized 
an international exhibition. In April of that year the 
French committee requested the authorities of the 
Goethe Museum in Frankfort to arrange for a special 
"Goethe Pavilion" in the German Building which the 
city had erected for German exhibitors. The French 
committee naturally assured the museum that the Goethe 
relics would be transported from and back to Frank- 
fort free of charge. The invitation was accepted, and 
the pavilion, erected as planned, was filled with the 
relics of Goethe and his time, the primary object being to 
picture Goethe's life and doings. Among the relics was 
an oil portrait by Kolbe, the complete original Weimar 
edition of Goethe, the two original French and German 
illustrations of Goethe's "Faust" and "Iphigenie" by 
Delacroix and Kreling. There were a number of letters 
and papers written by Goethe himself. As a result, the 
Goethe pavilion became the center of no little interest. 
But the war came while the' exhibition was in full swing. 

In the early days of the struggle the directors of the 
Goethe Museum in Frankfort, through the mediation 
of German professors in Switzerland, sent an inquiry 
to the mayor of Lyons. They received an answer fully 
assuring them that the relics would be carefully guarded. 
Later in the war, renewing their inquiries, they were 
informed that the German exhibition had been seized 
by the government. Since the war private persons and 
diplomatic representatives in Paris have attempted to 
get the Goethe souvenirs returned. The President of 
the French Eepublic announced that, so far as France 
is concerned, the articles may be returned, but it devel- 



oped that the German exhibitors were confronted with 
a bill for storage amounting to 500,000 francs. The 
Germans replied that because of the depreciation of the 
German mark, if for no other reason, they were unable 
to pay this amount. Then it was that the authorities 
at Lyons announced that the Goethe relics would be sold 
at auction on October 28. 

Learning of these facts, the American Peace Society 
sent the story to various persons, including friends in 
France, fully convinced. that if the French people were 
informed of this impending injustice the sale would be 
forbidden and the priceless relics restored. The French, 
like the rest of us, recognize the fact that there are 
values above the quarrels of nations. They recognize 
the priceless contributions from the poets and teachers 
of men, especially the gifts from Goethe. Our French 
friends, therefore, will join with the rest of the world 
in welcoming the news that the relics are not to be sold 
at auction. We have no doubt that a way will be found 
for returning these invaluable memorials to the museum 
in Frankort. 



THE CENTRAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE 

These can be no doubt of our country's faith in the 
method of international conference as a means of 
promoting peace between States. The latest evidence of 
our country's interest is its instructions, under date of 
October 21, to our legations in the five Central American 
republics to extend an invitation to these republics to 
send plenipotentiaries to Washington for a conference 
to be held beginning Monday, December. 4. The invita- 
tion has been accepted. The proposed self-explanatory 
agenda of the conference is as follows : 

"1. The negotiation of a treaty or treaties to make 
effective those provisions of the treaties signed at Wash- 
ington on December 20, 1907, which experience has 
shown to be effective in maintaining friendly relations 
and co-operation among the Central American States. 

"2. Measures whereby, in view of the achievements 
accomplished with regard to the limitation of arma- 
ments by the powers participating in the Conference at 
Washington in 1921, the Central American States may 
carry on this endeavor and set an example to the world, 
and, above all, to the powers of this hemisphere, by 
adopting effective measures for the limitation of arma- 
ments in Central America. 

"3. The working out of a plan for setting up tribunals 
of inquiry whenever any disputes or questions regarding 
the proposed treaty or treaties, which cannot be settled 
by diplomatic means, shall unfortunately arise between 
any two or more of the countries. 

"4. Any other questions which the countries repre- 
sented at the conference unanimously desire to consider." 

It has been fifteen years since the signing of the 
general treaty of peace and amity in Washington, De- 
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cember 20, 1907. Undoubtedly, worthy as that treaty 
was, the" new occasions have brought in their wake new 
duties, problems, and responsibilities. It is natural to 
suspect that the treaty may now need revision. There 
have been political changes in Central America. New 
disturbing elements exist there. Attempts have re- 
cently been made to set up a Central American Union. 
Questions of free trade, of currency, of communication, 
of treaty interpretations, require new agreements. Since 
the invitation has been extended by our State Depart- 
ment at the request of the Central American republics 
themselves, the Government of the United States cannot 
be suspected of any selfish motive in the premises. 
Undoubtedly friendly relations will be promoted "by a 
frank and free exchange of views and recommendations, 
the results thereof to be embodied in a treaty for the 
permanent regulation of their mutual interests and 
relations." 



Alettes from a subscriber in New Llano, Louisiana, 
home of the Llano Co-operative Colony, closes with 
these arresting words : "Now, I have lived in this world 
62 years and have at last found a place where no con- 
stitution, by-laws, police, judges, jails, courts, poor- 
houses, etc., are needed, for we practice the Golden 
Eule; so need none of them. . . . You may be 
able to put the Colonist on your exchange list if you so 
desire." We so desire. 



It would seem that now is an excellent moment in 
history for the generous exercise of suspended judg- 
ment. It is not possible, for example, to judge with 
fairness the Fascist Coup d'Mat in Italy. The first im- 
pression of this revolution was that it represented the 
rowdy and hooligan element. We were rather led to 
look upon its founder and leader as a hot-tempered jour- 
nalistic jingo. Then we were led to feel that the move- 
ment was capitalistic, violent, and illegal. Now that 
the thing seems successful, it is increasingly Welcomed. 
What shall we think tomorrow? 



The aims of the Fascismo and the speeches of 
Benito Mussolini arrest attention. It appears that 
this new order in Italy is interested in democracy, in a 
sound nationalism, in free trade and international un- 
derstanding. True the members of this new party in 
power are not enthusiastic about their future relations 
with the Jugoslavs. It appears, indeed, that they are 
Irredentists. They hope for a revision of the Treaty of 
Eapallo, and for readjustments in Fiume and along the 



Adriatic, especially in Albania. They have their definite 
ideas about the division of loot in the Near East. 

Thus it is difficult to forecast the future of Italy. 
Mussolini belonged formerly to the Marxian socialists. 
At one time he belonged to the neutral radicals; but at 
the outbreak of the war he joined the interventionists, 
the liberals who were really the conservative party in 
Italy. As this party grew in power and influence, Mus- 
solini, wounded in the war, increased in power and in- 
fluence. His opposition to Leninism, his military train- 
ing, his strong spirit of nationalism, his sense for the 
economic needs of his country, his direct methods — 
these are some of the factors with which Europe has now 
to deal. We are told that he favors the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes. In any event, he has 
something of the air of a leader. And what Europe 
needs just now is policy and leadership. 



The Turkish situation is another opportunity for 
snap judgment, especially in America. No doubt 
many Christian clergymen think that America should 
prepare at once for a war upon Turkey. Yet well-in- 
formed observers assure us that the Turks are a moral, 
religious, tolerant, and scrupulously honest race, and 
that the new national uprising starting in Angora is an 
expression of democratic aspiration. Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha and the new Turkish National Assembly are at 
the business of building a new Turkey upon a National 
Pact, the Turks' Declaration of Independence. The 
Turk feels that he has organized a new form of govern- 
ment, more democratic than any other in the world. 
He wants peace, but he insists that he must be the un- 
disputed master of his own home. What we in America 
need is not war with Turkey, but a knowledge of the 
facts. 



"A-T-sHE Holt Alliance, the European background 
X of the Monroe Doctrine," is the title of a new 
book written by W. P. Cresson, Ph. D., formerly Secre- 
tary of the American Embassy in Petrograd, which book 
is referred to in the current number of this magazine. 
The fresh material which Dr. Cresson brings to the 
analysis of that interesting effort of Alexander I of Eus- 
sia contributes important data of inestimable value to 
one concerned to know of the Holy Alliance, its early 
policy, its relation to the United States. Following the 
Treaty of Vienna in 1815 the United States was con- 
cerned with the political reconstruction of Europe. 
How the United States behaved under those circum- 
stances is of importance to us now, as we attempt to 
unravel the skein of relations between the New and the 
Old World. 



